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and the hiatus was broken by y, probably a mere representative of the surd 
guttural vowel corresponding to the Greek spiritus lenis before d (?). After the 
anusvara c remained. The same state of affairs is shown by ci (cid) in indefi- 
nites : ko ya : kim ca zz koi : kim ci. 

Of the form sakkheha, io, 13, neither Fick nor Jacobi offers an explanation. 
It must be a survival of the Sk. sya-future. 

Tappaccayam, 10, 9, is also unexplained. Paccayam may be a neuter adverbial 
formation from pratyanc, with a transfer to the a-declension. 

Kalagaya, 7, 8, is explained by Jacobi as kalakrta and defined " gestorben." 
The P. W. does not give such a meaning for kalakrta, and a form kdlamkrta is 
not set down. Possibly we should look for the root gam in this compound with 
an extension of the idiom mrtyum gacchati, kala and mttyu being synonymic 
in the later language. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

A Theory of the Origin and Development of the Heroic Hexameter. By Fitz 
Gerald Tisdall, Ph. D. New York, 1889. 

The theory advanced in this paper is that the "primitive long meter" was 
the " spondaic trimeter," either long or short syllables being used with conven- 
tionally equal quantity: ^^ | £> )s | ^w. Two of these verses combined 
formed the original hexameter. The catalectic pauses, one of which in each 
pair of trimeters became a caesural pause, led to the use of real shorts at the 
end of each colon. The existence of these shorts brought about a recognition 
of the difference between long and short syllables, with the possibility of using 
two shorts for one long. The original ratio then between any two syllables 
was conventionally I : I, while the new ratio of a short to a long was I : 2. 
This ratio was never modified any further. All poetry probably had its origin 
in the original trimeter ; but the present discussion relates only to the hexa- 
meter. 

The author seems not to be acquainted with the various theories that have 
been proposed, recognizing the hexameter as a combination of two originally 
distinct verses. He has only seen mention of Usener's theory in Allen's 
Metres of the Inscriptions. His statements, however, sometimes make the 
impression that he believes he has surveyed the whole field, as when he states 
(p. 7) that "strangely enough, no publication recognizes" the fact that the 
caesural and catalectic pauses " take time from the verse." 

The only new features of the theory are in the details. The theory that the 
hexameter is a combination of two trimeters of some sort is old and familiar ; 
but usually it is assumed that the trimeters were already fairly well developed, 
with recognition of quantity, or else a tetrameter (tetrapody) is assumed as the 
original verse, which became a trimeter (trimetric colon) as a result of, or at 
least after, the combination. That the original foot was uuisa well known 
hypothesis which encounters some obstacles. Some verses, for instance, bear 
much stronger marks of an original spondaic rhythm than others of the same 
number of feet. There seem, for instance, to have been prosodiac and paroe- 
miac verses based on the spondee. Those who derive dactylic rhythm from 
quasi-spondees must assume either a bifurcation or a later origin of genuine 
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spondaic verses. The latter alternative is hardly to be considered. A more 
serious difficulty is the existence of tetrameters (8 feet) both in J and in §• time. 
The heroic verse of the Zendavesta and that of Sanskrit seem to give a hint 
as to the origin and first step in the development of tetrameters in f time. 
Hence the well known theory of Prof. Allen (Zeitschrift ftlr vefgl. Sprach- 
forschung, XXIV, pp. 556 ff.), which derives not only the Saturnian and some 
other verses from this original form, but also the Homeric hexameter, has not 
met with much favor in so far as it includes the last named verse. 

Prof. Tisdall's method is peculiar. The greater part of his work is taken up 
with an' a priori theory of the origin and development of the verse. He tells 
what the original verse was likely to be, and then what modifications were 
likely to be made, going into minute details as to the changes which would 
eventually lead to a certain form of verse. Then he turns to the Homeric 
hexameter, and shows that it is exactly what the a priori theory led us to 
expect. It is not an adverse comment to say that there is more induction in 
this process than appears on the surface. 

The steps assumed will not seem most natural to all. By an analogous pro- 
cess, most persons would probably have arrived at a trochaic hexapody. Even 
the original trimeter assumed does not seem most natural. The original verse, 
he correctly says, represents the primitive sentence or coordinate clause. " The 
dimeter is decidedly too short "; " the tetrameter is, on the whole, too long ; 
for it could easily be separated into two dimeters" Does this make it too long, or 
is the objection of a different nature, and if so, what ? Eight syllables seem 
reasonably short for a coordinate clause. The kinsmen of the Greeks — the 
Bactrians and Indians — appear to have found the tetrapody short enough, and 
combined them in pairs at an early date. Moreover, one of the most natural 
uses of verse would be to march by ; and for this purpose the triple beat would 
not serve without a pause. This would lead us to the paroemiac or prosodiac, 
and to the well known theory of Bergk, or the slightly different theory of 
Usener. This is not the meaning of Prof. Tisdall. He assumes continuous 
rhythm of consecutive verses, even after the combination, with a slight cata- 
lectic pause within the last foot. To me it seems more natural to assume the 
tetrapody as the primitive march-verse, and the tripodyas an intentionally differ- 
entiated form for purposes of recitation, if, indeed, the differentiation would 
not at once produce the (f time) hexapody, iambic or trochaic according to the 
original rhythm. 

Of the numerous details that invite discussion, I can barely touch upon a 
small number. The author thinks that the primitive people wished to have 
the two trimeters of a compound verse equal to each other, and hence the 
division between them was shifted a little into the first trimeter to prevent it 
from seeming longer than the other because of a peculiarity of the nervous 
system which makes the first impression the strongest and hence causes a 
sound to seem longer. Not very happy is the illustration taken from the fact 
that the top part of certain letters (including a fairly symmetrical D) is made 
smaller to prevent it from appearing larger ; but especially striking is the fact 
that the author would expect a priori a phenomenon which has been a puzzle 
to many. Moreover, his theory is confronted by the fact that in all tetrameters, 
whether in f or f time, the caesura or incision falls exactly between the cola 
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(or original verses) although the second one is reduced by catalexis more than 
is that of the hexameter. Here seems to me to be the clew to the whole matter. 
The hexameter, with incision in the middle, was too uniform for continuous 
composition. The caesura marks an effort to weld the joint between the original 
cola. A continuous poem of dactylic (so-called) pentameters would give some 
idea of a continuous series of hexameters with incision in the middle ; but of 
course the pentameter was never so used. It would no longer be a pentameter, 
but two catalectic trimeters ; and even in the single verse an effort to relieve 
the monotony was made by frequently substituting the spondee in the first 
colon, never in the second. In view of all this, it seems to me some scholars 
have made too much of the dicolic nature of the hexameter, as, for instance, 
Dr. Richard Klotz, who, after approving my theory of caesura as a vinculum in 
so far as it applies to the iambic trimeter, thinks it will not hold for the hexa- 
meter : " Denn wahrend der Trimeter, nach alter Theorie eine rhythmische 
Verseinheit enthalt, so zerfallt der Tetrameter und Hexameter in zwei selbstandige 
Verse?' 

The author cites a number of Greek and Latin grammars and one elementary 
independent work on metres (intended for schools) as evidence of the pre- 
vailing opinion as to the origin and development of the hexameter, and assumes, 
apparently, that what is not taught in these books is taught nowhere. So far 
as I am acquainted with these works (I have examined several of them) they 
do not treat of the origin and development at all. When they say " funda- 
mental " they do not necessarily mean original, and even " original " might 
not mean primordial. Prof. Allen, for instance, pronounces the dactyl the 
fundamental foot of the hexameter, though his theory gives it a different 
origin. Nor is there anything new in the author's view that the caesural and 
catalectic pauses must not add time to the verse, though he says no work 
mentions that fact. And the view that the last foot of the hexameter is a 
trochee is as old as the science of metres. It is true, most metricians, such as 
Hermann, Brunck, eto., teach that it is a catalectic dactyl, not a reduced 
spondee. 

The remarks on the ratio of feminine to masculine caesuras might be omitted 
as being familiar to all concerned, and in some other matters the discussion 
deals too much with dead issues. Sometimes, on the other hand, we are left 
in doubt whether certain facts have escaped the author, or he assumes famili- 
arity with them on the part of the reader, as when he says there is no proof 
that any other ratio than 2 : I between longs and shorts was ever recognized. 
This opens a wide question, and we hardly feel fully assured that the author 
has studied all the evidences, traditional and internal, and all the arguments 
of modern authors for and against. 

In the strictures upon Virgil there are several things one might object to ; 
but they are foreign to the scope of the investigation, and my space is 
exhausted. 

These remarks are not intended to discourage further investigation on the 
line marked out, but to suggest the propriety of taking more fully into con- 
sideration what has been done by others, and of avoiding the insertion of 
unsound links into the chain of argument. 

M. W. H. 



